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SHALL THERE BE WAR AFTER THE WAR? 

THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT PARIS 1 

Germany is preparing to rehabilitate her industry and commerce 
after the war shall end and the entire world is interested in knowing 
what plans for rehabilitation she will adopt. There are two types 
of commercial policy which have opposite effects on the countries 
immediately involved and on the remainder of the world. One plan 
is pacific and makes for general prosperity. Each country makes 
gains by conferring benefits on those with which it deals, and inter- 
national trade comes to resemble private traffic, in which all parties 
thrive and by which entire populations are bound together in amity 
and peace. Carpenter, shoemaker, blacksmith, and wheelwright 
carry on their several trades within the limits of a village; each, in 
his specialty, does far better work than others in that same specialty 
could do, and all of them get good houses, shoes, iron work, wagons, 
etc., instead of such bungling imitations as jacks-of-all-trades could 
make. It is by commerce conducted on this plan that Germany 
throve mightily till she plunged into war. 

Entire nations are never such restricted specialists as are the 
different artisans in a village, and they are less dependent on each 
other. A nation might, conceivably, seclude itself from all commercial 
dealing and live a self-contained existence; but it would have to be 
done at a grievous sacrifice, and the Crusoe-like nation would cut off 
friendships as well as gains by its policy. Interdependence makes for 
peace as does the opposite for hostility in nearly every human relation, 
and on the international scale it means a strong beginning of organic 
union and lays deep material foundations for the coming federation of 
the world. Single states can grow and thrive only by falling into 

1 The recommendations of this conference were published in the Supplement 
to this Jotjbnal for January, 1916 (Vol. 10), p. 227. See editorial comments upon 
them in the Joubnal, October, 1916 (Vol. 10), p. 845, and in this number, supra, 
p. 847. — Ed. 
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line with world development, doing their share of the world's organized 
work and getting the returns that fall to them. 

The opposite policy makes for war as surely as the first makes 
for peace. In character it is as sharply separated from the former 
policy as literal militarism is from peaceful industrialism. It aims 
to seize rather than to give and to crush and supplant rather than 
to benefit. Each of these two courses has, from time immemorial, 
been advocated and, in certain places, practiced; and states have 
often adopted policies which, in a measure, combine the two courses. 
Invariably, however, belligerency in trade makes for literal belliger- 
ency, and vice versa. Given too much anti-social action in commerce, 
and you are likely to have war. Given a great war and, as an after- 
math, we may have anti-social practices in commerce. 

At the Economic Conference held in Paris in June of last year 
the Allies declared that the Central Powers of Europe were preparing, 
in concert with their allies, for a contest in the economic field and that 
the states in the Entente should defend themselves by counter- 
measures. They acted on that plan and announced a program of 
drastic prohibition of importation of goods from enemies' countries, 
the cancellation of contracts with enemies and relatively free trade 
with each other, the liquidation of corporations partly owned by 
subjects of hostile countries and the continuation of the blockading 
policy whereby, during the war, commodities needed by enemies are, 
by all available means, prevented from reaching them. The plan 
involves corresponding measures for conserving the commerce of the 
allied nations with each other and with neutrals. The aim is the 
establishment of a self-contained circle of nations commercially and 
financially independent of the Central European circle. It is all 
retaliatory and is induced by the belief that Germany and the quasi- 
vassals that she controls were preparing to initiate a war in trade and 
finance as, three years ago, she initiated one of a military sort. 

Now it should be evident on the face of the facts that it is as 
impossible for two leagues of nations to cut each others' throats, 
in an economic way, and still thrive as it is for opposing bodies of 
men to cut the throats literally and do so. And it should be evident 
that the figurative throat-cutting tends very strongly to induce the 
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literal cutting. The memorable words of President Wilson, in his 
recent reply to the Pope, express these facts most forcibly: "No 
peace can rest securely upon political or economic restrictions, to bene- 
fit some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive 
action of any sort or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury." 
Appearances convey the impression that the world as a whole is 
preparing to commit hara-kiri by permanent trade war involving 
a wealth-wasting and life-destroying policy. 

It is far from following that the Allies should at once relinquish 
the policy which they adopted at the Conference of Paris. They 
are engaged in a war which their enemy entered fully armed and 
equipped, while they entered it comparatively unarmed and defense- 
less, and it is not likely that, if an economic war is coming at all, 
they will be willing to enter it under a corresponding disadvantage. 
Preparedness is necessary in either kind of contest. If the Allied 
armies win, the economic superiority that their countries will possess 
will correspond with their military superiority. They will constitute 
a far better self-contained circle of nations than would Germany 
and her allies. Unless Germany succeeds in greatly enlarging her 
area, she will be far more dependent on other nations for necessary 
articles than they are upon her. The countries in the Entente, 
enlarged as it is by much of America and Asia and in control of 
Africa, could throttle Germany as she could not hope to throttle 
them. They could measurably thrive without Germany, while she 
could, at most, manage to live without them. What this proves is 
not at all that they should insist upon the economic war. A victor 
in such a war may be better off than the vanquished, but both of 
them will surely be better off if there is no war at all. The fact that 
the Allies can, if they will, retort crushingly upon Germany, if she 
announces a trade war against them, should afford a very complete 
guaranty that she will not try it. 

What will practically be done depends very largely on which 
armies win in the present war, and it would be wholly in the spirit 
of German policy, in case she should be the winner, to crush her late 
antagonists by economic enactments as ruthlessly as she would 
have crushed them by shells, gas, liquid flame, and other diabolisms. 
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The spirit of the Allied Powers and their habitual practice would, 
in case they win, incline them toward becoming within themselves 
a commonwealth of nations and practicing a live-and-let-live policy 
with all other states, rather than toward carrying on a war in the 
realm of trade. The policy announced at the Paris Conference is 
entirely fitting, as a war measure, but the sole way in which it can 
benefit mankind after the war is by so menacing the Central States 
that they will not initiate a like policy and, therefore, will not call 
out retaliation. The plan should never be anything else than a men- 
ace. If it were put into practice, even though Germany were helpless 
and compelled to submit to it, the Allies themselves would feel its 
injurious effects and the neutral world as a whole would feel them; 
and the fact that the Middle European States would feel them more 
keenly would not remove the evil done elsewhere. It would be chiefly 
efficient in making peace insecure. 

This, then, is the alternative which the world has before it after 
the conclusion of the war: on the one hand, policies by which the 
nations shall thrive together and, on the other hand, those by which 
they will suffer together, though in unequal degree; and it is safe to 
say that the record which Germany has made indicates that the 
amount of suffering which she would inflict upon conquered nations 
vastly exceeds the amount which the Entente and its Allies would 
ever dream of inflicting on her. Witness the plan, seriously proposed, 
for crushing the life out of the annexed portion of France, by measures 
which would force its inhabitants to buy goods from Germany on 
German terms and sell needed goods to Germany, also on German 
terms. Witness the denuding of Belgium of her necessary machinery, 
to say nothing of the deportation of her laborers, the financial extor- 
tions, etc. Witness the contrast between the management of German 
colonies in matters of trade and that of the English colonies. The 
economic throttling of the conquered world is bound up with a 
German victory. This would be "German peace" with a vengeance. 
Economic liberty, like political, is bound up with an Allied victory, 
which would give promise of that abiding peace for which all the 
world is hoping and most of it is fighting. 

John Bates Clark 



